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VARIA CRITICA. 



By H. W. Hayley. 



Livy i. 21. 4, et soli Fidei sollemne instituit. 

IN this passage the word soli has given much trouble. No really 
satisfactory explanation of it has ever been suggested, and Weis- 
senborn-Miiller bracket it as spurious. Perhaps we should read Sollae 
Fidei, i.e. 'to unbroken Faith.' The old Oscan word sollus (cognate 
with Skt. sarva, Greek o\os, Latin salvus) meant ' whole ' or ' entire,' 
as in the line of Lucilius quoted by Festus s.v. sollo, vasa quoque omnino 
dirimit non sollo dupundi: cf. the same lexicographer s.v. solitaurilia. 
Solla Fides would, therefore, be equivalent to Salva Fides : cf. Bona 
Spes and the like. 



lb. i. 55. 9, et niillius ne horum quidem magnificentiae 
operum fundamenta non exuperaturum. 

So the manuscripts. Ussing and Frigell strike out magnificentiae; 
Riemann conjectured the true reading to be nullius ne horum quidem 
magnificentiae Qnauditae) etc., while Reiz proposed the reading nullo- 
rum ne huius, etc., which Weissenborn-Miiller accept. If I mistake 
not, the disturbing word is not magnificentiae hvA fundamenta. Strike 
out the latter word and read magnificentiam instead of magnificentiae, 
and sense and syntax become plain and simple. Fundamenta was 
probably added in the margin by someone who wished to explain 
the vague expression horum operum, and was then copied into the 
text by the next scribe. Then in order to make the construction 
somewhat more tolerable magnificentiam was changed to the genitive, 
as the second accusative had to be disposed of in some way. 
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Terence Phor. 333-334, 

Aliis aliunde est periclum, unde aliquid abradi potest : 
Mihi sciunt nihil esse. 

So the manuscripts and the editors. There is, however, a difficulty 
in the above reading. If aliis aliunde has the usual distributive 
sense, the rendering will be : ' men out of whom something can be 
got have their danger, some from one source, others from another.' 
But on the other hand it is clear, both from the general sense of the 
passage and from the emphatic position of aliis and mihi, that these 
two words are strongly antithetic. One feels that the sense required 
is : ' other men, out of whom something can be got, stand in danger ; 
but people know that / have n't a penny.' This meaning, however, 
cannot fairly be deduced from the words as they stand, unless we 
suppose that a second aliis is implied so that the rendering will be ; 
'■other men, out of whom something can be got, stand in danger, 
some from one source, others from another ; but people know that 
/ haven't a cent.' This is really translating aliis twice in two quite 
different senses, and seems very hard. Should we not read alicunde, 
inserting a single letter and so doing away with the distributive force 
of aliunde? This will leave the needed antithesis between aliis and 
mihi, and the translation will then be : ' other men, out of whom some- 
thing can be got, stand in danger from some source or other ; but 
people know that / have n't a cent.' 

Extorris. 

The common etymology of this curious word is that which 
derives it from ex and terra. This presupposes an older form 
■ftorra, which doubtless did exist at some remote period (cf. torreo, 
etc.), but for which as a distinctively Latin form we have no direct 
evidence. It has occurred to the writer that possibly, after all, the 
true derivation of extorris may be from ex and torris. Torris (older 
form torrus) is a ' brand,' ' lighted piece of wood ' ; hence extorris, 
if this view be correct, would be a formation similar to exanimis, 
inermis and the like, and would mean 'brandless,' 'fireless,' '■igni 
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interdictus,' and so 'exiled.' The word may possibly go back to a 
time when the banished man was formally excluded from the 
privilege of lighting his fire at the common hearth. Cf. Herod, vii. 
231, ovre 01 irvp oiScts ivavf. ^irapriryremv ovre SteAcycTo, which, in com- 
mon with many other passages, points back to this primitive usage. 

Petron. c. 61 ad fin., per scutum per ocream egi aginavi, 
quemadmodum ad illam pervenirem. 

The curious verb aginare perhaps merits a fuller treatment than it 
has hitherto received. Any discussion of it, to be complete, must 
include agina and aginator. 

(i) agtna (from ago, properly 'the place where moving is done'; 
cf. lapicidinae, fodina, etc.) is defined by Festus s.v. as follows: agina 
est, quo inseritur scapus trutinae, id est, in quo foramine trutina se 
vertit, i.e. the hole or slot in the handle of a balance in which the 
beam was inserted and in which it turned on its pivot. This is the 
earliest meaning th^t we can trace with certainty. A similar defini- 
tion is probably contained in a desperately corrupt gloss {Corp. 
Gloss. IV, p. 13) : agina hictus vel quadrudine prespicitur (one 
manuscript, a, has istus u quatrutine prescitur), where perhaps we 
should read agina, hiatus vel {foramen) quo trutinae scapus inseritur 
(cf. Festus l.s.c). 

The same meaning appears in mediaeval Latin; cf. the glosses 
(cited by Ducange s.v. agina), ^ agina, ae, ab ago, foramen librae,^ and 
' agina, le treu de la balence.' 

Next, the word came to be used of the beam itself ; cf. the gloss of 
Placidus {Corp. Gloss. V, p. 7 ; cf. ib. p. 45) : ' aginam scapum trutinae 
quod eo mensura ponder is agatur.' So TertuUian adv. Hermog. c. 41 : 
' in neutram partem pronus et praeceps mediae {quod aiunt) aginae 
aequilibrato impetu ferebatur,' where the reference seems to be to the 
balancing of the beam at its middle point. 

There is one passage in which the meaning of the word seems to 
be extended to include the whole of the scales or balance, TertuUian 
De Pudic. c. 9 : ' non enim admittetur exemplorum adaequatio, licet in 
agina congruentissima, si fuerit saluti nocentissima.' 

(The meaning 'quickness,' which agina has in the Romance 
tongues, will be discussed later.) 
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(2) From agina, the beam of the balance, was formed aginare, ' to 
move or vibrate quickly or easily,' like such a beam. Everyone has 
noticed the peculiar leaping, vibrating motion of a scale-beam before 
it comes to rest, and this motion is precisely what is meant by 
aginare. From this signification the -^vord readily passed into that of 
' to hasten ' =festinare. Thus in the mediaeval glosses (see Ducange 
l.s.c.) we find ' agino, nas, festinare,' ' aginare, hiter,' ' cochar, Prov. 
citare, festinare, aginare ' and the like. When this meaning became 
well established it reacted in its turn upon agina, which thus came 
to denote 'quickness,' 'activity,' a sense which is assigned to agina 
in some mediaeval glosses (see Ducange l.s.c.) and which the word 
has in the Romance tongues. Hence it is quite unnecessary to 
suppose (as Diez and others have done) that there were two distinct 
words, agina, ' a scale-beam,' and agina, ' motion,' ' quickness.' The 
ver^ aginare is, however, lacking in the Romance languages (Groeber 
in Wolfflin's Archiv I, p. 236). In the Glossary of Philoxenus {Corp. 
Gloss. II, p. 11) aginare is defined by o-TpaTeveo-^at and aginat by 
(TTpaTeviet. This may have arisen from a misunderstanding of some 
passage in which an army marching rapidly was said aginare = 
festinare; though it has been suggested that we should read rpaK- 
TeuEtr^at and Tpaxreijeiv. 

In the Glossary of Philoxenus (l.s.c.) we have also the definition 
' aginat, Stairpatro-erat ■ (TTpi<t>ii • /iij;(avaTai.' This meaning, too, is 
easily derived from that of moving quickly to and fro; in fact 
<TTpi<j)etv is a very good parallel. In the passage from Petronius 
quoted above aginavi means, if I mistake not, ' I contrived ' or 
' schemed.' 

(3) From aginare comes aginator, 'one who moves easily or 
quickly.' This original meaning survived in the mediaeval Latin, as 
is clear from the glosses ^aginator, hoc est qui vet trot,' 'aginator, qui 
rem suam agiliter agit' (Ducange s.h.v.). From this signification the 
word readily passed into that of ' one who is moved or influenced by 
trifles,' especially by small pecuniary gains : ' aginatores dicuntur qui 
parvo lucro moventur,' Festus l.s.c. Hence the term came to be used 
of hucksters and petty traders — Kleinhandler, as a German might 
say. Thus we find in glosses 'aginatorem negotiatorem actus,' Corp. 
Gloss. V, 7 and 45 (' actus ' is corrupt ; Nettleship proposes ' aginator 
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est negotiator exactus '), and ' aginator, mercator de facili vendens,' 
Ducange s.v. (It is curious how the original idea of ready or easy 
motion comes out even here in the 'de facili.') Buecheler {Rhein. 
Mus. XXXVII, p. 518) traces this signification back to agina in the 
sense of 'balance,' from the fact that such tradesmen weighed out 
their goods (cf. exigere, examen, exagiuni). But I know of no evidence 
that aginare ever meant ' to weigh'; and agina in the sense of a whole 
balance occurs only once, so far as I have been able to discover, and 
that in Tertullian ; while aginator is clearly a very old word. 

Again, just as aginare sometimes = o-Tpei^eiv, ixrixavSxr$ai, aginator 
may sometimes have passed into the meaning of 'schemer' or 
'trickster.' The gloss 'acinari, tricari, in parvo morari' occurs 
repeatedly (Corp. Gloss. IV, 480 ; V, 590 ; cf. V, 260, ' acinari tricari 
mora arit'). But here we are on dangerous ground, for the deponent 
form and the c instead of g may point to the existence of another, 
entirely distinct, word acinari (from acinus, a berry ; cf. tricari from 
tricae). In the gloss (Corp. Gloss. V, 438) ' aginaius, qui agit aliquid, 
id est negotiat aut tricatorem morator vacuus' two words may have 
been confused and their definitions united. Perhaps we should read 
aginator, qui agit aliquid, id est, negotiat. acinator, tricator, morator 
vacuus. 

There remains the curious gloss aginantes explicantes (Corp. Gloss. 
IV, 13; V, 591, 625), which is not easy to explain. As Loewe 
(Prodromus p. 427) points out, it is probably mutilated. Nettleship 
would read tricantes. 

Euripides Hippol. 11 89, avToiaiv ap^vKaiaw dp/iSa-ai; Tro'Sa?. 

A very puzzling line. Some take ap^vXMaiv in its usual sense, and 
render ' having fitted (to the chariot) his feet, hunting-boots and all.' 
This is sadly unpoetic, and in my opinion absurd. The dative is most 
naturally taken with ap/u,ocras, not as dative of accompaniment. The 
other alternative is, with the schol., Eustathius p. 599. 22, Wecklein, 
Mahaffy, Wilamowitz (if we may judge from his translation), and 
others, to take ApfivXaicnv as meaning the places in the chariot 
(depressions in the floor?) in which the driver stood. Very little 
reflection will show that in the springless chariot some such con- 
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trivance was needed to enable the driver to maintain his footing. 
The difficulty then is with avraurw. Mahafify and Bury would render 
'having fitted his feet exactly to the boot-holes,' lit. 'to the very 
boot-holes'; but this, as they admit, is hard. Perhaps we should 
read £v toUtiv dpfivXaicnv a.piJi6(Ta<; iroSas (or TroSa), changing one letter. 
Cf. Ale, 365, iv T aid IV airais yap p. itna-K-ijij/u} KcSpots, and the like. 

lb. Alcestis I125, -7 Keprofio^ fie 6eov Ti'i sKTrXrjaaei, 'x^apd ; 

So Prinz. All the manuscripts except a (which has 17) read ^, and all 
except P (which has ipirXi^aaei) have iKirXtjo-a-ei.. Nauck and Prinz 
suspect the words iKirXya-cru x^-P"^' ^^^ former on the ground that the 
ideas expressed by iKirXi/ja-a-eiv and x<^p<^ a-re not congruous. It would 
be easy to emend the line, e.g. ij KcpTopiS p^ 6tmv rts ex^rXi^crcret xapa, 
or in deference to Nauck's objection rj KcpTopoi pc Oeov rts iKireTrXrjy 
dpd; but surely if one can say iKTrXayrjvai x^P? (cf- Aesch. Choeph. 
231) or •^Sovij (cf. Soph. Track. 626), the expression x°-P"- iKirXrja-a-a 
Tivd ought to be both possible and natural. So in English we can 
say ' joy crazes a man ' as well as ' a man is crazed with joy.' On 
the other hand, the simple genitive 6€ov is certainly hard. If it is 
possessive, 'some delusive joy of the divinity,' it is ambiguous, and 
if it is a genitive of source we miss some verb indicating motion or 
origin. Should we not insert one letter and read p.' Ik Oeov .' This 
seems better than to escape the difiiculty by altering x^pa to x"'/"' 
ivith Kvigala {Studien zu Euripides II, p. 36). 

Alcestis 883, TJ5? virepaX'yeiv. 

The use of the verb {nrepaXyeo) with a genitive, ' to grieve for or 
because of a thing,' is attested by the Greek lexicons from Stephanus 
down. It is curious, however, that only four passages are cited as 
examples of this usage (all from poetry) until we come down to 
late writers. These passages are : the one from the Alcestis quoted 
above ; Hippol. 260, t^o-S' vTrepaXyS : Antigone 630, dirdrrj'i Xex^tav 
vtrepaXyZv : Aristoph. Aves 466, oi^TaJs vp.Siv virepaXyZ. It is clear at 
a glance that in all these cases the verb follows the genitive, so that 
it is perfectly possible to read vTrep with anastrophe. Hence they by 
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no means prove that the compound verb inrcpaKyav was used by 
classical writers with a genitive in this sense. While I will not 
venture to assert that the verb was never so used by them, I have 
not been able to find a certain instance. There is none, at all 
events, in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, or the tragedians and comedians, 
and I doubt if there is any case earlier than the time of Aristotle 
(who, if we may trust the Berlin index, has vircpaXyeiv nvi but not 
Tivos). The genitive with virtpaKyeiv occurs in Arrian and other late 
writers, and should probably be confined to them. 

Alcestis 320-322, 

Set 7ap daveiv fie' icaX to'S' ovk e? avpiov 
ovS' e? rpiTTjv fiot, fjLr)vb<! epyerai, KUKdv, 
aXK' avTiK iv rot? iirjKeT odcnv Xe^o/jbai. 

So the manuscripts, except that L and P have ovk€t' instead of 
firjKir. The main difficulty is with h rpirrfv jaiyvos in 321. If these 
words are sound, the only explanation which seems to suit the case 
is that which assumes that the K-ipiov ripap on which Alcestis was to 
pay the debt of nature was the first of the month. The words es 
TpiTrjv p.r)v6<i will then mean 'on the third of the month,' which 
might be a possible expression in verse, though in Attic prose a 
writer would have said eis Tptrrjv la-rap-ivov or the like. See Am. 
Jour. Fhil. (1895) XVI, i, p. 103. 

Most recent editors, however, have regarded 321 as corrupt, perhaps 
with reason. Herwerden conjectured « rpirov p,oi ^eyyos for « 
TpiTijv iJioi ix.rp>6i ; Earle proposes « rpixaXov TJpap. Weil conjectured 
es ivriv p-oi p.-qvos, which at first sight seems plausible, as TpiTijv might 
well be a gloss on ivrjv : but if ivqv means the same as rpiTip/ the 
difficulty with prjvoi remains ; while if it = ivrjv koI vmv, the Hesiodic 
es T avpiov €s T ivvrjffiiv (^Works and Days 410) and phrases like 
avpiov Koi TJ7 tvg (Antiphon 143, 44) and eis tvrjv (Aristoph. Achar. 172) 
are distinctly against the conjecture. 

The well-known line of Hesiod ( Works and Days 770) 
■KpiaTov ivrj TCTpdi T€ Koi IpSopr) Upbv rjpap 
should not be urged in favor of the second interpretation, as it is far 
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from certain that by hrt) Hesiod means hrt) kox via. Naber proposes 
the reading ov8' « rpirrjv ixoi crja^vos ipxeTaj. KaKu>v, which is clever but 
not convincing. 

If the line is not sound as it stands, the difficulty is clearly with 
IxTjvos. OiiK h avpiov ovS' es Tpvrrjv is a perfectly clear expression, 
and taken by itself can occasion no difficulty. What then is to be 
done with jaijvos .' It is probably a corruption either of some word 
meaning ' day,' like Herwerden's </>eyyos, or of an adjective agreeing 
with KttKov. Taking the latter alternative I have thought that pos- 
sibly the true reading may be ovS' es Tpirrjv fwi v?;\es IpxiTai /caxov, 
i.e. NHAGC for MHNOC. Euripides has vriX-q^i in Cycl. 368, and it 
also occurs in Aeschylus and Sophocles. Cf. the Homeric vrjKw 
rifjuap, v)j\e^s vttvos, etc. To8e vrj\\<; kukov will then = death, the ruth- 
lessness of which is proverbial among almost all nations. 



